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INTRODUCTION 

Information  on  the  strpply  and  demand  of  labor  is  crucial  for  economic 
planning  and  educational  planning.  For  a  business  to  succeed,  five 
critical  factors:  money,  manpower,  materials,  management,  and  markets 
must  be  sufficiently  available.  High  net  demand  for  labor  occurs  vhen 
the  demand  for  a  product  or  a  service  is  so  great  that  additional 
workers  are  needed  to  meet  production  reqiiirements  timely  and  efficiently. 
Individuals  who  are  unengjloyed  desire  information  on  occupations  pro- 
viding best  opportunities  for  stable  employment.  Manpower  training 
agencies  and  educational  institutions  desire  to  provide  vocational  train- 
ing in  occupations  in  which  the  probability  of  finding  remunerative  and 
satisfying  en?)loyment  is  greatest. 


Net  high  demand  occupations  are  those  in  which  the  ratio  of  identifi- 
able applicants  to  knowt^.job  openings  is  presently  small  and  for  which 
projection  of  eii5)loyment  requirements  for  the  future  is  high. 


Field  surveys  were  conducted  in  each  labor  market  area.  Of  particular 
interest  were  interregional  differences  in  demand  and  factors  in  a  labor 
market  area  which  contribute  to  sxipply- demand  imbalances  in  another 
labor  market  area.  The  firms  were  chosen  randomly. 


The  survey  included  questions  on  sources  of  recruitment.  The  sources 
included  agencies  (public  eii5)loyment ,  private  enployment,  and  educa- 
tional institutions);  advertising  (newspaper  want  ads,  trade  journals, 
smd  professional  associations);  internal  recruitment  (rehires,  promo- 
tions, and  referrals  from  current  en^iloyees);  and  direct  applications 
(walk-ins).  Sources  of  recruitment  were  differentiated  from  sources 
of  hires.  Geographical  residence  was  siirveyed  in  order  to  determine 
commuting  distance  and  interlahor  area  commuting  patterns.  Minimal 
educational  and  experience  requirements  were  differentiated  from 
typical  educational  attainment  levels  and  actual  months  of  experience 
of  new  hires.  Data  on  beginning  wages  with  no  experience,  beginning 
wages  with  one  year  experience,  average  wages,  and  maximum  wages  for 
the  occupation  surveyed  were  collected.  Growth  in  the  occupation  was 
determined  by  the  number  of  positions  in  calendar  year  1976,  1977,  and 
1978  to  date.  Replacement  hires  and  growth  hires  were  differentiated. 
En5)loyers  were  asked  to  project  new  positions  and  new  hires  in  1979  in 
the  occupation. 


The  Occupational  Supply  Sources  Survey  included  information  on  the  total 
graduates  in  June  1978,  estimated  graduates  in  June  1979,  and  estimated 
graduates  in  June  I98O.  Estimates  based  on  historical  experience  were 
obtained  on  the  percent  of  graduates  who  remained  in  the  trade  and  who 
remained  in  the  Labor  Market  Area. 
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NET  GROWTH  OCCUPATIONS 
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MACHINIST,  TOOL  AM)  DIE  MAKER,  AM)  MACHINE  OPERATOR 

Ea^loyers  Definition  of  Occupation 

There  were  considerable  differences  in  the  definition  of  machinists  from 
firm  to  film  in  every  labor  market  area.  In  the  Pittsfield  Labor  I«fe.rket 
Area,  one  tiersonnel  manager  commented  that  the  definition  of  a  machinist 
in  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  pertained  more  to  an  engineer  than 
a  machinist.  In  the  Lawrence-Haverhill  Labor  Market  Area,  the  Lowell  LMA, 
and  the  Springfield  LMA, individuals  with  titles  of  machinists  who  worked 
in  large  fiirms  frequently  performed  the  tasks  of  a  machine  operator.  The 
situation  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  graduates  of  vocational-technical 
schools  referred  to  themselves  as  machinists  but  were  used  by  employers 
as  nachine  operators.  In  the  Brockton  S^BA,  nil -around  machinists  who 
could  set-up  and  operate  machines  and  read  blueprints  were  difficult  to 
locate.  In  the  Fall  River  LMA,  the  range  of  skills  covered  third  class 
machinists  to  fully  experienced  tool  and  die  makers.  One  company  employed 
people  who  were  primarily  set-up  operators  for  a  specific  machine.  Another 
firm  referred  to  Class  A  IVfechinists,  Class  B  I«S.chinists,  and  Tool  and  Die 
Makers.  Other  machinists  specialized  in  fixing  very  complicated  machinery 
in  order  to  minimize  "down-time".  In  the  Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke  LMA, 
machine  operators  were  in  large  demand.  I^feny  of  the  larger  firms  have 
in-house  training  programs  to  train  skilled  machine  operators  to  become  all- 
around  machinists.  However,  many  con5)anies  chose  to  contract  the  making 
of  tools  and  dies  to  specialty  machine  shops.  In  every  region,  individuals 
who  were  initially  hired  as  machine  operators  were  trained  internally  to 
handle  more  complicated  tasks  and  to  read  blueprints.  After  the  passage 
of  about  five  years,  the  employees  were  described  as  machinists.  A  study 
of  machinists  broadened  into  a  study  of  machining  because  of  the  deviation 
of  employer  definition  of  all-around  nachinists  from  the  Occupational 
Outlook  Handbook's  definition  of  an  all-around  machinist. 


This  problem  of  definition  had  an  impact  on  the  study.  The  original  inten- 
tion was  to  interview  fifty-four  firms  who  employed  machinists  and  which 
were  located  outside  the  Boston  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area 
TAiere  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  had  surveyed  736  tool  and  die  makers 
and  851  maintenance  machinists  in  August  1977.  The  New  Bedford  LMA  pro- 
duced a  study  of  machine-operators  in  the  textile  and  apparel  industries. 
Of  the  remaining  potential  forty-eight  firms,  thirty-eight  firms  employed 
individuals  who  at  the  average  wage-maximum  wage  stage  of  their  career 
actually  were  performing  tasks  of  all-around  machinists.  This  latter  sample 
includes  l.UOO  machinists. 
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The  sample  places  limitations  on  the  study  of  machinists.  Nevertheless, 
the  differing  definitions  of  machinists  is  important  in  that  these 
employers  placed  Job  orders  for  machinists  or  newspaper  want-ads  describing 
the  position  as  machinist.  It  is  not  possible  to  compare  the  results  of 
the  survey  of  one  labor  market  area  to  another  with  total  consistency. 
Interregional  comparisons  of  sources  of  recruitment  and  commuting  patterns 
are  possible.   (Comparison  between  regions  of  average  wages  and  maximum 
wages  of  machinist  is  feasable).  It  is  felt  that  the  information  will  be 
valuable  to  planners. 

OCCUPATIONAL  OUTLOOK  HAJTOBOOK  DEFDCTTION  OF  ALL-AEOUM)  MACHimST 

(D.O.T.  600, 28Q,.  281,  and  .38I) 

All-round  machinists  are  skilled  metal  workers  who  can  perform  a  mde  variety 
of  machining  operations.  They  are  able  to  set  up  and  operate  most  types  of 
machine  tools  used  to  make  metal  parts  for  cars,  machines  and  other  equipment. 
Machinists  aJ.so  know  the  working  properties  of  a  variety  of  metals  including 
steel,  cast  iron,  aluminum,  brass,  and  other  metals.  This  knowledge  of 
metals,  plus  their  ability  to  work  with  machine  tools,  enables  machinists  to 
turn  a  block  of  metal  into  an  intricate  part  meeting  precise  specifications. 

Before  they  begin  actually  making  a  machined  product,  machinists  usually  con- 
sult blueprints  or  written  specifications  for  the  item.  Using  these,  they 
are  able  to  select  tools  and  materials  for  the  job  and  plan  the  cutting  and 
finishing  operations.  They  also  make  standard  shop  computations  relating  to 
dimensions  of  work  and  machining  specifications.  To  be  sure  their  work  is 
accurate,  they  check  it  using  precision  instruments,  such  as  micrometers, 
which  measure  to  thousandths  or  even  millionths  of  an  inch.  After  completing 
machining  operations,  they  may  use  hand  files  and  scapers  to  smooth  rough 
metal  edges  before  assembling  the  finished  parts  with  wrenches  and  screwdrivers. 

Like  production  machinists,  all-round  machinists  who  work  in  plant  maintenance 
shops  have  a  broad  knowledge  of  mechanical  principles  ajid  machining  operations. 
These  workers  are  responsible  for  repairing  parts  or  making  new  parts  for 
machinery  that  has  broken  down. 
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SOURCES  OF  RECRUITMENT 

In  the  Pittsfield  area,  many  companies  recruit  directly  from  vocational 
schools.  Companies  made  efforts  to  identify  promising  students  in  the 
hope  of  hiring  them  upon  graduation.  In  addition,  there  was  a  reluctance 
to  hire  an  unemployed  machinist  who  applied  directly  with  the  firm.  The 
Lawrence-Haverhill  SI^A  had  excellent  experience  in  hiring  Regional 
Vocational-Technical  High  School  graduates.  The  Lowell  LMA  used  a  wide 
variety  of  recruitment  techniques:  agencies,  newspaper  advertising,  and 
internal  recruitment.  The  employers  hired  vocational  school  graduates. 
In  addition,  they  discussed  "pirating"  among  other  employers.  The  most 
frequent  source  of  actual  hires  was  applicants  who  responded  to  newspaper 
want  ads,  followed  by  applicants  referred  by  the  Division  of  Employment 
Security  and  CETA.  In  an  S^BA  in  the  Southeastern  Region  of  the  State, 
employers  discussed  efforts  at  "pirating"  from  other  firms.  Efforts  ranged 
from  placing  a  recruiter  in  a  tavern  across  the  street  from  a  machine  shop 
to  going  through  town  residency  lists  to  identify  individuals  listed  as 
machinists.  The  employers  maintained  a  close  relationship  with  regional 
technical  schools  and  identified  future  en^sloyees  among  students  in  their 
Junior  year.  The  Fall  River  LMA  exemplified  that  the  residence  of  employees 
(commuting  patterns)  influenced  the  sources  of  recruitment.  Recruitment 
ftrom  agencies,  schools,  internal  efforts,  and  direct  application  was  common 
in  this  region  where  the  majority  of  employed  machinists  worked  within  five 
miles  of  their  residence.  In  this  region  newspaper  ads  were  not  cited  as 
one  of  the  two  most  frequent  sources  of  hires.  The  Vocational-Technical 
Schools  played  a  positive  role  in  recruitment  efforts.  The  Springfield- 
Chicopee-Holyoke  LMA.  employers  provide  in-service  training  of  machine 
operators  to  develop  machinists.  In  recruitment  of  machine  operators  pre- 
ference was  given  to  direct  application,  followed  by  public  employment 
agencies,  newspaper  advertising,  and  local  trade  schools  in  that  order.  In 
the  Fitchburg  LMA,  internal  recruitment  and  direct  application  were  the  most 
frequent  sources  of  new  hires.  In  the  Worcester  LMA,  employers  utilized 
internal  recruitment  most  frequently,  and  maintained  close  relationships  with 
vocational-technical  schools.  Direct  applications  were  infrequently  taken 
and  were  a  rare  source  of  recruitment  except  in  the  Fall  River  LMA,  Pittsfield 
LMA,  and  the  Laivrence-Haverhill  SMSA. 


The  consistent  trend  was  that  direct  applications  as  a  source  of  recruit- 
ment were  more  commonly  used  in  smaller  labor  areas  in  the  state.  Newspaper 
advertisements  and  the  use  of  public  employment  agencies  as  a  source  of 
recruitment  occurred  most  frequently  in  large  urbanized  areas  with  greater 
radius  of  commuting  miles.  Internal  recruitment  through  promotions  and 
referrals  made  by  employees  was  the  most  frequent  source  of  new  hires. 
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Table  I 

Source  of  Recruitment 
Percentage  of  Usage  "by  Firms  Surveyed 


Percentage 

Source 

of  Firms 

Internal  Recruitment 

m 

Advertising 

i9i 

Agencies  and  Schools 

Hi 

Direct  Application 

53i 

Each  individual  firm  surveyed  i-ra-s  requested  to  indicate  its  most  frequent 
source  of  individuals  actually  hired  (versus  source  of  recruitment)  and  the 
second  most  frequent  source  of  individuals  hired.  The  combined  most  frequent 
source  of  hires  were  agencies  and  schools  ( 30 /^). internal  recruitment  (SO'Jj), 
advertisement  (25'?^),  and  direct  application  (15^. 


Table  II 

Most  Frequent  Source 

of  Hires 

Percentage 

Source 

of  Firms 

Internal  Recruitment 

39  fo 

Agencies  and  Schools 

22.i 

Advertisi  ng 

22.i 

Direct  Application 

Yllo 

The  most  frequent  individual  source  of  hires  cited  was  newspaper  advertise- 
ments (twenty- two  per  cent),  followed  by  schools  (eleven  percent). 
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Table  III 
Second  Most  Frequent  Sources  of  Hires 


Source 


Percentage 
of  Firms 


Agencies  and  Schools  39^ 

Advertising  29^ 

Internal  Recruitment  18'^^ 

Direct  Application  ih'fo 


The  second  most  frequent  individual  source  of  hires  was  the  Division  of 
Employment  Security  (thirty- two  percent). 


In  conversation  with  personnel  managers,  it  was  learned  that  there  is  a 
seasonal  pattern  to  sources  of  new  hires.  In  the  late  Spring,  schools 
are  the  principal  focus  of  recruitment  and  source  of  new  hires.  In  the 
late  Autumn  and  early  Winter,  public  employment  agencies  and  "pirating" 
are  sources  of  recruitment  suid  new  hires. 


Ninety-seven  percent  of  the  firms  surveyed  were  malti-mechanism  recruiters. 
Eighty-nine  percent  of  the  firms  employed  external  sources  of  recruitment: 

gencies  (public  and  schools)  and  advertisements.  Sixty-two  percent  of  the 
firms  utilized  both  agencies  and  advertisements. 


Research  and  Development  Monograph  59,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  The  Public 
Service  and  Help  Wanted  Ads,  compared  the  stock  of  jobs  on  hand  and  the  flow 
of  listings  during  a  month  in  the  help  wanted  column  to  the  job  orders 
placed  by  employers  with  a  local  Employment  Service  in  twelve  labor  areas 
nationwide.  Significant  nationwide  findings  included: 

The  employment  service  (ES)  and  the  want  ads  have  approximately 
the  same  volume  of  listings  when  viewed  from  the  perspective  of 
inventory,  or  stock,  of  jobs  available  to  a  job  seeker  on  first 
encounter  with  both  mechanisms. 

Approximately  one-third  of  all  employers  who  list  with  E.S.  are 

mult i -mechanism  users  they  also  list  with  the  want  ads  during 

a  four  week  period. 
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These  milti-mechanism  employers  generate  nearly  Uo  percent  of 
all  the  new  job  listings  received  in  E.S.  in  a  month. 

Approximately  91  percent  of  the  employers  appearing  in  the  want 
ads  during  a  month  do  not  list  their  jobs  with  E.S.  in  that 
period,  whereas  6?  percent  of  employers  who  list  with  ES  do  not 
list  their  jobs  with  the  want  ads. 

On  the  average,  employers  who  use  both  channels  do  not  call  E.S, 
until  six  days  after  their  jobs  appear  in  the  want  ads. 


The  national  study  found  that  machine  trade  job  listings,  often  involving 
hard-to-fill,  high  skill  occupations,  moved  from  10.7  percent  of  the  stock 
of  Employment  Service  listings  to  only  5.5  percent  of  the  flow.  Nationally, 
the  stock  of  want  ad  listings  for  the  machine  trade  occupations  represented 
5.9  percent  of  the  total  stock;  whereas  5.7  percent  of  the  pure  flow  of 
job  listings  in  the  want-ads  was  for  the  machine  trade  occupations.  The 
rank  by  percentage  share  of  total  pure-flow  listings  in  the  machine  trades 
was  equivalent  for  both  mediums  (seventh  out  of  a  possible  eleven). 


Table  IV 

Ranking  of  First-Digit  DOT  Occupational  Composition  of  Each  I-fechanism 
(Ranked  by  Percentage  Share  of  Total) 


United  States 
Employment  Seirvice 


Stockxlj  Pure  Flow\2 


^fe.ssachusetts 
Employment  Service 


United  States 
Want  Ads 


Stock  \t4-    I  Stock  yllPure  Flow  \3 


Professional,  Tech.,  Mgr. 

2 

5 

Clerical 

3 

2 

Sales 

6 

6 

Seirvice 

1 

1 

Farming,  Forest.  Fishing 

9 

9 

Processing 

10 

10 

fjfeLchine  Trade 

5 

7 

Benchwork 

8 

8 

Structural 

k 

1+ 

I&scellaneous 

7 

3 

Occupation  Unknown 

n 

11 

1 

3- 

h 

2 

2 

2 

8 

k 

3 

3 

1 

1 

10 

10 

10 

9 

11 

n 

7 

6 

7 

6 

9 

9 

5 

5 

5 

h 

7 

6 

11 

8 

8 

T/  June  1974  through  I'fe.y  1975 

2/  October  197^  first  working  day,  h   weeks 

3/  September  197^+  last  Sunday,  k   weeks 

h/  October  1977  through  VJa-vch   I978 
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In  Massachusetts,  Machine  Trade  Job  listings  ranked  seventh  in  the  first 
qoiarter  of  calendar  1978.  Nationally,  mandatory  listings  comprise  twenty- 
nine  percent  of  the  totsil  machine  trade  jobs  listed  with  the  Employment 
Service.  In  Massachusetts  in  the  first  quarter  of  calendar  1978,  mandatory 
listings  comprised  thirty-seven  percent  of  total  machine  trade  Jobs  listed 
with  the  Employment  Service. Machining  and  related  work  job  listings 
represented  six  tenth  of  a  percent  of  the  total  Employment  Service  listings. 
Mandatory  listings  accoTinted  for  forty-six  percent  of  the  machining  and 
related  work  vacancies  listed. 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  national  survey  was  conducted  in  late  I97U  and 
early  1975.  During  this  time  period,  the  United  States  was  sliding  into 
the  economic  recession.  The  field  stirvey  conducted  in  August  and  September 
1978  suggests  that  in  a  recovering  economy  for  a  net  high  demand  occupa- 
tion, the  incidence  of  multi -mechanism  recruiting  is  more  frequent  than  in 
the  nationeil  study,  particularly  the  simultaneous  utilization  of  public 
agencies  and  newspaper  advertisements. 


Two  Mechanisms 
(33%) 


Three  Mechanisms 
(31%) 


One  Mechanism 

(3^) 


OTnjZATIOIt  OF  ^ULTI-MliCHAm:S^G 
FOR  RECRUITtlEKT 

(Agencies,  Advertisements) 
(Internal,   and  Direct  Applicants) 
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GEOCmAPHICAL  RESIDENCE  AMD  COMMUTING  PATTEEMS 

With  the  exception  of  the  Fall  River  IMk   and  the  Pittsfield  LMA,  the 
majority  of  machinists  resided  in  a  geographical  area  five  miles  or 
more  from  the  facility  where  they  worked.  In  both  Fall  River  and 
Pittsfield,  the  size  of  the  firm  did  not  change  the  tendency  of  machinists 
to  live  less  than  five  miles  from  where  they  worked.  In  the  Lawrence- 
Haverhill  SMSA,  firms  with  more  than  two  hundred  employees  were  more 
likely  to  have  machinists  who  resided  five  miles  or  more  from  their 
place  of  work  than  smaller  firms. 

The  higher  wages  paid  in  the  Boston  SMSA  attracted  machinists  who  lived  with- 
in the  Lowell  IMA  ajid  Brockton  SMSA.  There  is  interlabor  area  commuting 
from  the  Lowell  LMA  to  the  Lawrence-Haverhill  SMSA.  In  addition,  the 
Brockton  SMSA  attracts  machinists  who  reside  in  the  Fall  River  LMA. 


In  most  parts  of  the  state,  machinists  are  employed  in  facilities  five 
miles  or  more  from  their  home.  More  than  seventy  percent  of  the  surveyed 
firms'  employees  resided  five  miles  or  more  from  the  plant  ■vrtiere  they 
worked.  Machinists  with  private  transportation  "vrtio  restrict  themselves 
to  working  in  the  neighborhood  where  they  reside  are  diminishing  the 
likelihood  of  finding  employment  and  the  probability  of  career  advancement. 
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MTRY  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  MACHINISTS 

The  importance  of  educational  reqiiirements  and/or  experience  requirements 
for  entry  differed  from  region  to  region  and  by  source  of  recruitment. 
Education  was  not  a  critical  requirement  in  firms  which  hired  machine 
operators  as  their  entry  position  and  later  trained  the  individuals  as 
machinists  in  the  Springfield  MA,  Lowell  IMA,  Worcester  IM,  and  Pittsfield 
12^,  Forty-six  percent  of  the  firms  indicated  educational  requirements  were 
a  minimum  entry  requirement.  The  Fall  River  IMA   preferred  to  hire  technical 
school  graduates  and  train  them  as  machinists.  In  practice  the  Lawrence- 
Haverhill  SMSA  tended  to  hire  vocational- educational  school  graduates.  Fifty 
percent  of  the  employers  who  indicated  that  there  were  no  minimal  educational 
requirements  for  entry  as  machinists,  tjrpicsLlly  hired  individuals  who  had 
completed  vocational  or  technical  schools.  A  vocational-technical  school 
background  with  courses  in  mathematics,  blueprint  reading,  mechanical  draw- 
ing, and  machine  shop  training  was  preferred  by  many  employers. 

Prior  experience  in  metal  machining  occupations  was  an  important  criteria  in 
the  Springfield  I2«IA,  Lowell  IMA,  Brockton  SMSA,  and  the  Worcester  LMA.  In 
those  instances  where  substantial  experience  (3-5  years)  was  required,  higher 
beginning  wages  were  paid. 

Mechajiical  ability,  accuracy,  concentration,  persistence,  independence,  and 
physical  effort  were  mentioned  as  traits  desired  of  potential  machinists. 
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WAGES  IH  MACHINIITG 

Because  many  firms  hired  machine  operators  as  the  entry  occupation 
in  the  company's  career  ladder  to  machinists  and  because  many  firms  defined 
an  individual  performing  the  tasks  of  machine  operator  as  a  machinist, 
it  is  difficult  to  msLke  meaningful  comparisons  of  beginning  wages  paid. 
Beginning  wages  with  no  experience  ranged  from  a  low  of  $2.85  an  hour  to  a 
high  of  $6.00  an  hour.  Beginning  wages  with  experience  ranged  from  a  low 
of  $3.50  an  hour  to  a  high  of  $7.03  an  hour. 


Comparisons  between  Labor  Market  Areas  on  hourly  average  wage  and  hourly 
maximum  wage  tended  to  reflect  interregional  wage  differences  as  did  jobs 
for  machinists  and  tool-and-die  makers  listed  with  Job  Bank  in  August  31}1977. 
At  that  time,  it  appeared  that  the  Boston  Job  Bank  and  the  Worcester  Job 
Bank  job  orders  paid  the  highest  followed  by  Springfield  Job  Bank,  Lawrence 
Job  Bank,  and  Taiinton  Job  Bank  in  that  order.  Table  Va  depicts  the  median 
and  high  weekly  wage  rates  of  unfilled  job  openings.  This  same  trend  still 
exists. 


The  hourly  average  wage  ranged  from  $4.08  an  hour  to  $8.00  an  hour.  The 
middle  range  earnings  were  between  $6.00  and  $6.50  an  hour.  The  distribu- 
tion of  hoTirly  average  wages  paid  by  firms  surveyed  follows: 


Percent  of 

Hourly  Wages 

Firms  Surveyed 

■  $4.00  to  $4.99 

11+ 

5.00  to  5.99 

21 

6.00  to  6.99 

36 

7.00  to  7.99 

18 

8.00  to  8.99 

11 

A  table  comparing  the  mean  hourly  average  wage  rate  by  labor  market  axea 
demonstrates  the  interregional  differences. 
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Table  V 

Comparison  of  Meaji  Hourly  Average  Wage  Rates 
By  Labor  Market  Area 


Occupation  of 
Machinists 

Pittsfield 

$5.58 

Springfield 

6.92 

Worcester 

6.66 

Fitchboirg 

6.00 

Lowell 

5.75 

Lawrence 

6.17 

Fall  River 

5.25 

In  1976,  nationally,  machinists  employed  in  Metropolitan  areas  had 
estimated  hourly  earnings  of  $6.76.  Of  the  ten  areas  surveyed  in  the 
national  study  in  1976,  Boston  rsinked  ninth.  San  Francisco-Oakland  in 
1976  was  paying  an  average  hourly  wage  rate  of  $7.82  an  hour.  In 
Massachusetts ,  the  earnings  of  machinists  compare  favorably  with  those 
of  other  skilled  workers. 


The  hourly  maximum  wage  ranged  from  $5.12  an  hour  to  $8.65  an  hour, 
distribution  of  hoTirly  wages  paid  by  firms  siirveyed  follows: 


The 
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Hourly  Wages 

Percent  of 
Firms  Siirvejred 

$5.00  to  $5.99 

10 

6.00  to  6.99 

i+2 

7.00  to  7.99 

32 

8.00  to  9.99 

16 

Companies  with  fewer  than  50  employees  or  greater  than  250  employees 
tended  to  pay  the  highest  maximum  wages;  an  average  of  $7.^5  an  hour. 
Some  of  the  medium  sized  films  unwittingly  serve  as  training  institu- 
tions for  small  machine  shops  or  large  corporations-* 


Tatle  VI 

Comparison  of  Mean  Hourly  Maximum  Wage  Rates 
By  Labor  Market  Area 


Occupation  of 
Machinists 

Pittsfield 

$6.53 

Springfield 

7.02 

Worcester 

7.28 

Fitchbiirg 

6.79 

Lowell 

6.99 

Lawrence 

7.00 

Fall  River 

6.68 
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Excluding  the  Boston  SI-ISA,  the  mean  average  hoiorly  wage  for  the  State 
is  $6.17  an  hour.  The  mean  mayimnTn  hourly  wage  is  $7.00  ain  hour  for 
the  State  excluding  the  Boston  S.M.S.A.  In  August,  1977,  The  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  studied  the  hoiirly  earnings  of  tool  and  die  makers 
in  the  Greater  Boston  Area.  The  mean  hourly  earnings  were  $7.08  an 
hour,  the  median  hourly  earnings  were  $6.80  an  hour;  and  the  middle 
range  was  $6.U8  -  $7.68  an  hour.   The  mean  hourly  earnings  of  mainte- 
nance machinists  was  $6,56  an  hour.  Maintenance  machinists  earned 
median  hourly  wages  of  $6.8^+  and  middle  range  earnings  of  $6.00  -  $6.99 
an  hour.  The  Boston  SMSA  continues  to  pay  the  highest  hourly  wages  to  a 
machinist  in  the  State.   The  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook,  1978-1979 
Edition,  indicated  that  in  1976  average  hourly  wages  for  all-around 
machinists  in  the  Boston  Area  were  $6.33  an  hour.  Statewide,  entry 
all-around  machinists  can  anticipate  hourly  wages  of  $ii-.25-5.70  per 
hoiir. 


Growth  In  Machining 

In  most  Labor  Market  Areas  in  the  State,  growth  in  demand  for  machinists 
is  apparent.  This  is  consistent 'with  occupational  projections  of  annual 
demand  197^^  -  I985  (Table  VII  and  VIII). 


Table  VII 


Average  Annual  Number  of  Job  Openings  for  Machinists 
Purips  197^-198'?,  Fgrig«A 


' 

Annual  Labor  Demand  197^4-1985 

Total 

Due  to 

Due  to 

Employ- 

Employ- 

Demand 

Growth 

Separations 

Occupation 

ment 
197^+ 

ment 
1985 

Machinists  & 
Apprentices 


Tool  &  Diemakers 
&  Apprentices 


15,i^2    15,978    355    1+9      306 
6,188    6,i^3^    1^9    22       127 


SOURCE:   OCCUPATION.  VlNDUSTRY  RESEARCH  DEPAROI^ITT 
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The  sanrple  of  firms  siirveyed  indicated  a  modest  growth  of  machinists 
positions  statewide.  The  Boston  SI4SA  is  the  leading  area  of  employment 
for  machinists.  Experimental  machinists  are  needed  in  some  high  tech- 
nology firms.  The  growth  in  positions  was  most  pronounced  in  the 
Fitchbtirg  IM.  and  the  Worcester  LWA.  Demand  in  Worcester  has  been  so 
great  that  firms  customarily  hire  seniors  and  even  juniors  for  part-time 
and  after- school  work. 

The  number  of  new  hires  during  the  1976-1978  period  was  in  excess  of  new 
positions  during  the  same  time  period.  Replacement  hires  contributed  to 
a  stable  number  of  machinist  positions  from  year  to  year  in  many  firms. 
Replacement  hires  appeared  to  result  predominantly  from  retirement.  In 
addition,  some  machinists  were  attracted  to  other  firms  paying  higher 
wages.  In  the  Lawrence-Haverhill  SMSA,  many  employers  believed  that  in 
the  next  ten  to  ivrenty  years  there  will  be  a  critical  shortage  of  machinists. 
Many  machinists  are  now  middle  age  or  older.  The  number  of  individuals 
eligible  to  retire  will  be  increasing  steadily.  The  employers  expressed 
considerable  concern  that  there  will  not  be  enough  younger  machinists  to 
replace  the  retirees,  in  the  Brockton  SMSA,  most  of  the  firms  interviewed 
had  machinists  that  had  been  with  the  firm  for  30,  even  Uo  years.  A 
machinist  who  had  5-6  years  experience  was  described  as  "new"  and  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  age  level  of  machinists.  In  the  Springfield  LMA, 
eii5)loyers  noted  that  many  machinists  had  been  with  the  company  from  15-30 
years.  By  August  I978  firms  employing  large  numbers  of  machine  operators 
in  the  Springfield  IM  felt  that  conditions  were  leveling  off  in  their 
respective  industries  and  foresaw  a  period  (12  to  I8  months)  of  stabiliza- 
tion in  emplojrment  with  most  new  hirings  for  replacment  purposes  only. 

In  the  Worcester  LMA  and  the  Pittsfield  LMA,  some  employers  indicated  that 
they  had  invested  in  computerized  numerically  controlled  tools  and  numerical 
tape  machines  (computerized  lathes).  At  one  firm,  a  numerical  machine  was 
able  to  produce  in  6  months  what  normally  would  take  three  machines  (six  men) 
to  produce  in  one  year.  It  was  believed  that  increased  production  in  one 
component  of  an  unfinished  product  would  likely  produce  more  job  openings  in 
other  facets  of  production  and  make  the  company  more  competive  in  the  market- 
ing of  its  product.    The  impact  of  numerically  controlled  machines  would  be 
determined  by  the  size  of  the  firm  and  receptivity  of  unions.  Because  of  the 
high  cost  of  the  numerically  controJJLed  machines,  it  would  be  economically  un- 
feasible for  smaller  firms  to  totally  turn  to  such  equipment.  Larger  firms 
with  sufficient  capital  to  invest  in  the  machines  will  do  so  in  the  future  pro- 
vided that  there  is  not  union  resistance  to  increased  automation.  It  is 
likely  that  future  machinists  will  need  orientation  to  the  basics  of  operations 
management  and  computer  programming.  Some  companies  require  experienced 
machinists  to  take  additional  courses  in  mathematics  and  electronics  so  they 
can  service  and  operate  numerically  controlled  machine  tools, 
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Table  VIII 
Average  Anniial  Number  of  Job  Openings,  For  Machinists  &  Apprentices 
By  Labor  Market  Area,  197^-1985 


Labor  Market  Area 

Total 

Due  to  Growth 

Due  to  Separation 

Boston 

158 

9 

IU9 

Brockton 

8h 

-k 

88 

Fan  River 

66 

22 

kh 

Fitchburg-Leominster 

85 

19 

66 

Lawrence -Haverhill 

133 

-k3 

176 

Lowell 

123 

13 

110 

New  Bedford 

77 

11 

66 

Worcester 

35 

5 

30 

Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke 

k6 

8 

38 

Pittsfield 

63 

-li^ 

77 

SOURGE:  Occupation/lnd-ustry  Research  Department 

MASSACHUSETTS  DIVISION  OF  EMTLOYMENT  SECRUITI 
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Most  employers  were  enthiisiastic  about  the  occupation  of  machinist  and 
optimistic  concerning  employment  opportunities  in  the  future.  They  were 
concerned  about  jrouth  not  preparing  themselves  to  become  machinists  both 
becaTise  of  future  replacement  needs  and  because  they  felt  being  a  machin- 
ist was  a  fuLfllling  career.  Many  employers  felt  that  vocational- technical 
schools  were  providing  excellent  basic  training  both  in  terms  of  technical 
skills  and  work  attitudes. 


The  employers  emphasized  that  all-around  machinists  have  numerous  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement.  Many  become  supervisors.  Some  take  additional 
training  and  become  tool-and-die  or  instrument  makers.  With  continuing 
education,  skilled  machinists  may  axivance  into  other  technical  jobs  in  machine 
programming  and  tooling. 
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Table  IX 

Occupational  Profile  of  Jfechinists 
in  Jfenufacturing  Industries  in  Massachusetts 

Reference  Date:  April,  May,  and  June  197U 
Sample:  3076  firms  with  total  employment  of  362,339 


Percent 

SIC 

Number 

Employment 

Code 

Industry 

of  >fe.chinists 

In  Industry 

203   Canned,  Cured,  and  Frozen  Foods 


10 


O.2U 


22  Textile  Mill  Products 
222  Broadwoven  Fabric  Mill 

22U  Narrow  Fabrics  &  Other  Small  wares  lail 

226  Textile  Finishing  Except  Wool 

228  Yard  and  Thread  Mills 

229  Miscellaneous  Textile  Goods 

23  Apparel  and  Other  Textile  Products 

239  Miscellaneous  Fabricated  Textile  Products 

25  Furniture  and  Fixtures 
251  Household  Furniture 

26  Paper  and  Allied  Products 

262  Paper  Mills,  Except  Building  Paper  Mils 

26U  Miscellaneous  Converted  Paper  Products 

265  Paperboard  Container  and  Boxes 

27  Printing  and  Publishing 

271  Newspapers,  Publishing  and  Printing 

275  Comnercial  Printing 

278  Blankbooks  and  Bookbinding 

279  Services  for  the  Printing  Trade 

28  Chemicals  and  Allied  Products 
282  Plastic  Materials  and  Synthetics 
28U  Soaps,  Cleaners,  and  Toilet  Goods 

30  Rubber  &  Miscellaneous  Plastics 

302  Rubber  Footwear 

307  Miscellaneous  Plastic  Products 


no 

0.36 

20 

0.71 

50 

3.91 

20 

0.31 

10 

0.1^3 

30 

oM 

50 

o.n 

30 

0.35 

10 

0.10 

10 

0.12 

21+0 

0.72 

Uo 

0.50 

120 

0.83 

50 

0.53 

90 

0.21 

20 

0.15 

20 

0.17 

30 

0.65 

10 

0.7!^ 

150 

0.78 

50 

0.68 

30 

0.86 

350 

0.98 

20 

0.63 

270 

1.31 
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Table  IX  (continued) 

Occupational  Profile  of  NIachinists 
in  tfenufacturing  Industries  in  Massachusetts 

Reference  Date:  April,  May,  and  June  197U 

Sample:  3076  firms  vith  total  eniployment  of  362,339 

(Continued) 


Percent 

SIC 

Number 

Employment 

Code 

Industry 

of  I^chinists 

In  Industry 

31 


32 


3h 


35 


38 


Leather  and  Leather  Products 
313   Footwear  Cut  Stock 

Stone,  Clay,  Glass  Products 
329   Miscellaneous  Nonmetallic  Mineral  Products 

Fabricated  ^fetal  Products 

3^2  Cutlery,  Handtools  and  Hard-ware 

3kk  Fabricated  Structural  Metal  Products 

3^5  Screw  Machine  Products,  Bolts  etc. 

3U6  Ifetal  Stampings 

3I18  Miscellaneous  Fabricated  Wire  Products 

3I49  Miscellaneous  Fabricated  Metal  Products 

Machinery,  Except  Electrical 
35^   Metal  Working  IVfeichinery 

355  Special  Industry  Machinery 

356  General  Industry  ^fe.chinery 

359   Miscellaneous  J^achinery,  Except  Electrical 

362  Electrical  Industrial  Apparatus 

36U  Electric  Lighting  and  Wiring  Equipment 

366  Communication  Equipment 

367  Electronic  Equipment  and  Accessories 

373   Ship  and  Boat  Building 

Instruments  &  Related  Products 

381  Engineering  and  Scientific  Instruments 

382  Mechanical  I«feasuring  and  Control  Devices 

383  Optical  Instruments  and  Lenses 


90 

0.35 

20 

0.61 

no 

0.81 

80 

0.99 

590 

1.19 

190 

1.23 

90 

0.98 

130 

2.61 

3© 

0.75 

50 

2.53 

ko 

0.5U 

2,i+70 

3.rL 

660 

k.lk 

510 

2.99 

90 

1.03 

770 

11.61 

30 

1.15 

80 

0.85 

190 

0.71 

620 

1.7^ 

60 

2.08 

8U0 

2.01 

60 

2.17 

U50 

U.50 

120 

3.08 
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Table  IX    (continued) 

Occupational  Profile  of  Machinists 
in  l-femufacturing  Industries  in  Nfe-ssachu setts 

Reference  Date:     April,  May,  and  June  197 U 

Sample:     3076  firms  with  total  employment  of  362,339 

(Continued) 


Percent 

SIC 

Number 

Emoloyment 

Code 

Industry 

of  Ifechinists 

In  Industry 

385  Ophthalmic  Goods 

386  Photographic  Equipment  and  Supplies 
391  Jewelry,  Silverware,  and  Plated  Ware 
396  Costume  Jewelry  and  Notions 


50 
lUO 

UO 
220 


0.75 
1.10 
0.ii9 

6,32 


Source:  An  Occupational  Profile  of  t^femufacturing  Industries  in  Ifessachusetts 
197^  Report  Number  h. 

Occupation/industry  Research  Department  April  1,  1976. 
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Machinists;  Sources  of  Supply  in  Massachusetts 


This  section  briefly  describes  the  primary  sources  of  supply 
■which  exists  for  machinists  in  Massachusetts.  These  include 
vocational  schools,  the  WIN  program,  apprentice  training,  CETA, 
employment  service  applicants,  and  the  insured  unemployed. 


Vocational  School  Survey 

Twenty-two  vocational  educational  schools  were  surveyed  across 
the  state  representing  all  major  labor  market  areas  excluding  the 
Boston  SMSA,  School  representatives  were  asked  to  address  a  variety 
of  questions,  which  appear  in  Table  X.  The  highlights  of  the  find- 
ings are  outlined  below: 

(1)  The  total  number  of  all  graduates  among  the  surveyed 
schools  except  one,  the  Springfield  Skills  Center, 
will  decline  very  slightly  over  the  next  two  years. 
The  skills  center  is  plajining  to  train,  pending  fund- 
ing, 256  machine  operators  in  1979  and  304  in  I98O. 


Graduates 


Vocational 
Year   Schools    Skills  Center   Total 

1978  k6k+  186=  650 

1979  ^38+  256=  694 

1980  kh8+  30^  7^2 
Percent  Change  78/80  -3%  53%  +16% 

(2)  A  high  percentage  of  graduates  remain  in  the  machinist 
trade,  according  to  follow-up  studies  by  the  schools. 
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(3)  A  high  percentage  of  graduates  remain  working  within 
their  labor  market  area.   Mobility  outside  the  Labor 
Market  Area  is  limited. 

(1+)  Slightly  more  than  half  of  the  responding  schools  were 
equipped  or  funded  to  train  more  students.  The  remain- 
ing were  at  capacity  or  unable  to  do  so  for  a  variety 
of  reasons  (funding,  space,  etc.) 

(5)  Many  students  work  in  the  skills  they  are  studying  be- 
irween  their  junior  and  senior  year,  or  participate  in 
cooperative  work  or  part-time  employment.  This  con- 
tributes significantly  to  the  large  numbers  who  find 
employment  directly  out  of  high  school  or  shortly  there- 
after. 

For  interregional  differences,  reference  should  be  made  to  the 
appropriate  labor  area  supply  and  demand  reviews.  Details  on 
programs  and  curricula  are  available  for  the  following  labor 
market  areas:  Brockton,  Fall  River,  Fitchburg -Leominster,  Lawrence- 
Haverhill,  Lowell,  New  Bedford,  Pittsfield,  Springfield-Chicopee- 
Holyoke,  and  Worcester. 
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Work  Incentive  Program  (WN) 

Win  had  68  ongoing  on-the-job  training  contracts  in  metal  trades 
as  of  November  1,  1978.  These  contracts  were  for  machinists, 
m^tal  machinists,  and  machine  operators. 

Win- The  Work  Incentive  Program  -  helps  individuals  who  receive 
Aid  to  Familes  with  Dependent  Children  (AZDC)  move  from  welfare 
to  economic  independence.  OJT  is  on-the-job  training  given  by 
an  employer  to  a  WIN  recipient.  Under  WIN/OJT,  the  employer  can 
be  reimbursed  for  the  costs  of  training  new  employees  from  the 
TON  Program  and  is  eligible  for  Federal  tax  incentives. 


Apprentice  Training 

The  Apprentice  Training  Division  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industries  approves  all  formal  apprentice  programs  and  certifies 
standard  of  apprenticeship  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  charged  with 
developing  and  serving  all  programs  and  handling  complaints  regis- 
tered by  participants  in  or  applicants  for  approved  programs. 


October  Status  of  Apprentices 


Machinist 

Tool  &  Die 

Firms  Involved 

303 

NA 

Individuals 

516 

165 

White 

h75 

159 

Minority  Group 

Ul 

6 

Male 

i+97 

l6h 

Female 

19 

1 

Veterans 

Viet-Nam 

218 

59 

Other 

298 

NA 

Source:  Division  of  Apprentice  Training 
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CETA 


The  Massachusetts  Balance  of  State  CETA.  has  developed  a  $5 
million  SUP  (SMlls  Training  Improvement  Program)  program 
to  train  and  place  403  individuals  including  36  machinists. 
Other  training  programs  are  made  available  through  the  CETA. 
prime  sponsors.  In  fiscal  year  1979?  the  Boston  prime  sponsor 
will  offer  machine  tool  and  marine  machinist  training  program 
at  the  E.D.I.C.  and  O.I.C.  facilities.  The  Gardner  CETA  con- 
sortium has  also  heen  conducting  a  machine  occupation  classroom 
training  program  under  Title  I.  The  Springfield  CETA  has  a  machine 
operator  training  program. 


ESAES 


The  State's  ESAHS  ( Bnployment  Services  Automated  Reporting  System) 
can  be  used  as  another  indicator  of  the  availability  of  certain 
machine  occupations.  ESARS  tables  exist  for  both  the  state  and  the 
local  office  levels.  The  table  of  significance  in  ESARS  is  Table  96. 
This  table  lists  the  occupations  of  all  registered  applicants  with 
the  Employment  Service.  For  example  as  shown  on  the  accompanying  page 
Massachusetts'  March  31,  I978  ESARS  Table  96  lists  1,035  instrument 
makers  (6OO.280)  and  li+7  tool  and  die  makers  (6OI.28I)  registered 
with  D.E.S. 
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60 

600 
601 
602 
603 
604 
60S 
606 
607 
609 

61 

610 
611 
612 
613 
614 
615 
616 
617 
619 

62/63 
620 

621 
622 
623 
624 
625 
626 
627 
628 
629 
630 
631 
632 
633 
637 
638 
639 

64 

640 
641 
649 


MACHINE  TRADES  OCCUPATIONS 

Metal  machining  ocrupations 

MachinisLs  and  related  occupations 

Toolmakcrs  and  related  occupations 

Gear  machining  occupations 

Abrading  occupations 

Turning  occupations 

Milling,  shaping,  and  planing  occupations 

Boring  occupations 

Sawing  occupations 

Metal  machining  occupations,  n.e.c. 

Metalworking  occupations,  n.e.c. 
Hammer  forging  occupations 
Press  forging  occupations 
Forging  occupations,  n.e.c. 
Sheet  and  bar  rolling  occupations 
Extruding  and  drawing  occupations 
Punching  and  shearing  occupations 
Fabricating  machine  occupations 
Forming  occupations,  n.e.c. 
Miscellaneous  metalworking  occupations,  n.e.c. 

Mechanics  and  machinery  repairers 

Motorized  vehicle  and  engineering  equipment  mechanics  and 
repairers 

Aircraft  mechanics  and  repairers 

Rail  equipment  mechanics  and  repairers 

Marine  mechanics  and  repairers 

Farm  mechanics  and  repairers 

Engine,  power  transmission,  and  related  mechanics 

Metalworking  machinery  mechanics 

Printing  and  publishing  mechanics  and  repairers 

Textile  machinery  and  equipment  mechanics  and  repairers 

Special  industry  machinery  mechanics 

General  industry  mechanics  and  repairers 

Powerpiant  mechanics  and  repairers 

Ordnance  and  accessories  mechanics  and  repairers 

Business  and  commercial  machine  repairers 

Utilities  service  mechanics  and  repairers 

Mi.scellancous  occupations  in  machine  installation  and  repair 

Mechanics  and  machinery  repairers,  n.e.c. 

Paperworking  occupations  • 

Paper  cutting,  winding,  and  related  occupations 
Folding,  creasing,  .scormg,  and  gluing  occupations 
Paperworking  occupations,  n.e.c. 


65  Printing  occupations 

650  Typesetters  and  composer; 

651  Printing  press  occupations 

652  Printing  machine  occupations 

653  Bookbinding-ma^hinc  operators  and  related  occupations 

654  Typecasters  and  related  occupations 

659  Printing  occupations,  n.e.c. 

66  Wood  machining  occupations 

660  Cabinetmakers  ... 

661  Patternmakers 

662  Sanding  occupations 

663  Shearing  and  shaving  occupations 

664  Turning  occupations  . 

665  Milling  and  planing  occupations 

666  Boring  occupations 

667  Sawing  occupations 

669  Wood  machining  occupations,  n.e.c. 

67  Occupations  in  machining  stone,  clay,  glass,  and  related 

materials 

670  Stonecutters  and  related  occupations 

673  Abrading  occupations  . ' 

674  Turning  occupations  , 

675  Planing  and  shaping  occupations,  n.e.c. 

676  Boring  and  punching  occupations 

677  Chipping,  cutting,  sawing,  and  related  occupations 

679  Occupations  in  machining  stone,  clay,  glass,  and  related 

materials,  n.e.c. 

68  Textile  occupations 

680  Carding,  combing,  drawing,  and  related  occupations 

681  Twisting,  beaming,  warping,  and  related  occupations 

682  Spinning  occupations 

683  Weavers  and  related  occupations 

684  Hosiery  knitting  occupations 

685  Knitting  occupations,  except  hosiery 

686  Punching,  cutting,  forming,  and  related  occupations 

687  Tufting  occupations 

689  Textile  occupations,  n.e.c.  ... 

69  ■     Machine  trades  occupations,  n.e.c. 

690  Plastics,  synthetics,  rubber,  and  leather  working  occupations 

691  Occupations  in  fabrication  of  insulated  wire  and  cable 

692  Occupations  in  fabrication  of  products  from  assorted  matenals 

693  Modelmakers,  patternmakers,  and  related  occupations 

694  Occupations  in  fabrication  of  ordnance,  ammunition,  and  related 

products,  n.e.c. 
699      Miscellaneous  machine  trades  occupations,  n.e.c. 
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Occupational  Characteristics  of  the  Instired  Unemployed 


Another  listing  of  the  available  supply  of  machine  occu- 
pations is  the  Divisions 's  report.  Occupational  Character- 
istics of  the  InsTired  Unemployed.  The  January-June  report 
indicates  that  there  were  h66   individuals  receiving  unem- 
ployment insurance  at  the  3  digit  DOT  code  level  for  machinery 
and  related  irork  at  the  first  of  the  year.  This  figure  dropped 
approximately  32  percent  by  June  to  3l6.  The  characteristics 
report  like  ESAES  is  also  available  at  the  state  and  the  local 
office  level. 


UNIONS 


Many  machinists  are  members  of  unions  including  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists  and  Aerospace  Workers;  The  International 
Union,  United  Automobile,  Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America;  the  International  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio 
and  Machine  Workers;  The  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers;  and  The  United  Steelworkers  of  America. 


The  Directory  of  Labor  Organizations  1978  published  by  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industries,  consists  of  four  divisions,  as 
follcfws: 

I.  National  and  Intemation» Organizations 

II.  Delegate  Organization 

III.  Local  Labor  Unions  (by  municipality) 

IV.  Statistics  of  Labor  Organizations 

In  1978,  there  were  226  local  unions  in  Massachusetts  representing 
87,577  individuals  affiliated  with  me  tail  and  machinery  trades. 
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TABLE  251E 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  THE  INSURED  UNEMPLOYED 
STATEWIDE 
MAY-JUME  1978 


ALL  AGES 

UNDER 

OVER 

NOT 

NUMBER 

PER. 

as  YRS. 

U5  YRS, 

AVAIL 

TOTAL  72757    100.0    aa218    28539      362 


MACHINING  &  RELATED 

600 

353 

.5 

203 

150 

- 

TOOLMAKING  &  RELATED 

601 

99 

.1 

3a 

65 

- 

GEAR  MACHINING 

60? 

• 

- 

• 

- 

- 

ABRADING 

603 

70 

.1 

56 

la 

• 

TURNING 

60a 

a6 

.1 

36 

10 

• 

MILLING  &  PLANING 

605 

65 

.1 

a7 

18 

- 

BORING 

606 

5a 

.1 

31 

23 

- 

SAwING 

607 

23 

• 

18 

5 

. 

METAL  MACHINING  NEC 

609 

62a 

.9 

aoa 

219 

- 

HAMMER  FORGING 

610 

126 

.2 

107 

19 

. 

PRESS  FORGING 

611 

10 

• 

7 

3 

- 

FORGING  NEC 

612 

9 

- 

- 

9 

« 

SHEET  I    BAR  POLLING 

613 

10 

- 

- 

10 

- 

EXTRUDING  i    DRAWING 

6ia 

21 

<- 

17 

a 

. 

PUNCHING  ?.  SHEARING 

615 

91 

.1 

60 

30 

a 

FABRICATING  MACHINE 

616 

383 

.5 

258 

125 

a 

METAL  FOR'^ING  NEC 

617 

88 

.1 

76 

12 

- 

MISC  metalaorking 

619 

3a7 

.5 

23a 

113 

- 

M0T0RI7  VEHICLESENG. 

620 

817 

1.1 

616 

201 

8 

AIRCRAFT  REPAIRING 

621 

.  69 

.1 

62 

7 

- 

PAIL  EQUIP  REPAIRING 

622 

7 

- 

7 

- 

- 

MARINE  EQUIP  REPAIR 

623 

18 

- 

15 

3 

- 

FARM  MACHINERY  REPAI 

62a 

- 

- 

- 

- 

« 

ENGINE, POlvER  TRAMSM 

625 

32 

- 

29 

3 

- 

METALWORKING  MACHINE 

626 

15 

- 

a 

11 

- 

PRINT&PUB  MACHINERY 

627 

'5 

• 

5 

- 

« 

TEXTILE  MACH&EQUIP 

628 

3 

- 

- 

3 

- 

SPEC  INDUSTRY  MACH 

629 

10 

- 

7 

3 

- 

CARD, CO^B, DRAW,  RELA 

680 

•   31 

• 

?a 

7 

m 

TRIST, REAM, WRAP,  REL 

681 

26 

- 

17 

9 

2 

DPINNINH 

682 

- 

- 

• 

- 

. 

WEAVING  %    RELATED 

683 

32 

- 

5 

27 

•> 

HOSIERY  KNITTING 

68a 

5 

• 

- 

5 

KNIT, EXCEPT  HOSIERY 

685 

18 

- 

12 

6 

• 

PUNCH, CUT, FORM  RELAT 

686 

la 

• 

7 

6 

. 

REXTILE  MACHINE  WORK 

689 

76 

.1 

ai 

36 

- 

PLASTICS, SYMTHETICS, 

690 

530 

.7 

19a 

336 

. 

INSULATED  /JIRE^CABLE 

691 

87 

.1 

57 

30 

. 

FABRICATIO^J  nF  PROD 

69? 

57 

.1 

31 

26 

. 

MODELMAK , PATTFRMAK 

693 

- 

• 

. 

- 

. 

FABRICAT/AMMn  ETC 

69a 

a 

- 

a 

- 

. 

MISC.  MACHINE  WORK 

699 

102 

.1 

57 

a5 

- 

FAB/ASBL&REPR  METAL 

700 

as 

.1 

a5 

. 

. 

-ko- 


Licensed  Practical  Niirse 
(D.O.T.  079.378) 


Licensed  practical  niorses  provide  skilled  nursing  care  to 
sick,  injured,  handicapped,  and  convalescent  patients  in 
hospitals,  clinics,  private  homes,  sanitariums  and  other 
institutions.  Under  the  supervision  of  physiciajis  and  reg- 
istered nurses  they  take  and  record  temperature,  blood  pressure, 
p-ulse,  and  respiration  rates.  Duties  also  include  the  dress- 
ing of  wounds,  giving  alcohol  rubs  and  massages,  applying  com- 
presses, and  reporting  on  the  general  condition  of  the  patient. 
They  may  al.so  administer  medication,  perform  routine  laboratory 
tests,  and  use  some  general  medical  equipment.  A  licensed 
practical  nurse  must  pass  a  state  board  examination  and  be 
licensed  by  the  state. 

In  Massachusetts,  in  order  for  a  person  to  be  eligible  to  taie 
the  state  board  examination,  they  must  file  an  application  with 
satisfactory  proof  of  good  moral  character  and  proof  that  they 
have  graduated  from  an  approved  school  of  practical  nursing  or 
have  completed  a  program  of  study  equivalent  to  that  reqtiired 
for  graduation  as  a  practical  nurse  from  an  accredited  school  of 
professional  nursing. The  licenses  are  valid  for  a  period  of  two 
years  and  are  renewable  upon  payment  of  a  fee.  Currently  in 
Massachusetts  there  axe  approximately  4o,000  persons  holding  active 
licenses  for  practical  nursing. 

Nationally  the  employment  outlook  for  licensed  practical  nurses  is 
favorable  and  is  expected  to  remain  so  through  the  mid  1980's.  The 
demand  for  this  occupation  will  be  above  the  average  for  all  occu- 
pations in  response  to  a  growing  population  and  the  expansion  of 
public  and  private  health  care  facilities.  In  addition  demand  will 
be  generated  to  replace  those  who  die,  retire,  or  leave  the  occupation 
for  other  reasons.  In  Massachusetts  this  demand  can  be  expected  to 
be  above  the  national  average  as  the  health  service  industry  is  pro- 
jected to  be  one  of  the  fastest  growing  for  the  state  into  the  1980's. 
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Field  surveys  on  licensed  practical  nurses  were  conducted  at 
nursing  homes  and  hospitals  in  all  of  the  labor  market  areas 
with  the  exception  of  the  Boston  SMSA,  Information  regarding  the 
Boston  SMSA  was  derived  from  the  report  "  An  Analysis  of  Sources 
of  Labor  Supply  to  High  Demand  Occupations  in  the  Boston  SMSA"., 
prepared  by  the  Research  Department  of  the  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Manpower  Affairs, 


Sources  of  Recruitment 

The  sources  of  recruitment  surveyed  included  use  of  agencies,  ad- 
vertising, internal  recruitment,  and  direct  applications.  The 
most  widely  used  source  statewide  was  direct  applications  with  85 
percent  of  the  establishments  surveyed  stating  that  this  method 
of  obtaining  licensed  practical  mirses  was  Tised.  In  Brockton, 
Fall  River,  New  Bedford,  and  Pittsfield  all  of  the  enrployers 
stated  that  direct  applications  were  used  to  some  extent.  Lawrence 
and  Worcester  had  the  lowest  iise  of  direct  applications  with  60 
percent  of  the  employers  interviewed  utilizing  this  method.  The 
second  most  widely  used  method  of  recruitment  was  advertising,  in 
this  case,  use  of  newspaper  ads.  In  only  two  of  the  labor  market 
areas.  New  Bedford  ajid  Worcester,  did  all  of  the  employers  surveyed 
make  use  of  advertising.  However,  in  all  of  the  areas  a  majority 
did  rely  on  this  method  to  some  degree.  Use  of  agencies  and  internal 
recruitment  were  other  methods  of  recruitment  utilized  by  employers. 
In  the  case  of  agency  use,  the  majority  went  directly  to  the  place- 
ment offices  of  educational  facilities  that  provided  training  for  the 
occupation.  Referrals  from  current  employees  was  the  most  popular 
form  of  internal  recruitment  used  by  the  employers  surveyed;  however 
some  of  them  did  state  that  they  relied  on  promotions  and  rehires 
to  fill  some  of  their  LPN  needs. 

In  the  area  of  the  most  frequent  source  of  recruitment  utilized  state- 
wide there  was  no  clear  cut  majority  favoring  one  particular  method. 
The  greatest  number  (39^)  said  their  most  frequent  source  was  the  \ise 
of  an  agency,  in  this  case,  educational  institutions.  The  second 
most  popular  method  of  recruitment  was  direct  applications  with  27 
percent  indicating  that  this  was  used  most  frequently.  The  Worcester 
Labor  Market  Area  was  the  only  one  where  all  of  the  employers  surveyed 
used  the  same  source  most  frequently. 
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In  Worcester  educational  institutions  was  the  most  frequent 
source  -used  by  all  of  the  establishments  intervievred. 

Overall  the  stirvey  showed  that  employers  take  advantage  of 
all  avenues  available  to  them  in  recruiting  to  fill  their 
LHI  needs.  There  was  no  area  in  which  there  was  negative 
response,  although  advertising  in  trade  jo\irnals  and  through 
professional  associations  were  the  least  used  possible  sources. 
For  the  net  high  demsuid  occupation  of  Licensed  Practical  Nurse, 
Massachusetts  employers  are  multi -mechanism  recruiters. 

Wages 

Entry  wages  for  Licensed  Practical  Nurses  with  no  experience 
ranged  from  a  low  of  $3.00  per  hour  to  a  high  of  $4.95  per  hour. 
Starting  wages  for  those  with  one  year  experience  had  a  range 
from  $3.65  per  hour  to  $5.20  per  hour.  In  general  starting  wages 
were  higher  with  one  year  experience  in  all  of  the  labor  market 
areas  surveyed. 

Average  hourly  earnings  for  a  licensed  practical  nurse  ranged 
from  $4.28  per  hour  to  $5.0^+  per  hour.  The  highest  average  hourly 
wages  were  paid  in  the  Brockton  Labor  Market  Area;  however  this 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  in  most  of  the  establishments  surveyed, 
the  majority  of  the  LPN's  employed  were  earning  very  close  to  the 
maximum  on  the  pay  scales.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there 
is  a  rather  low  turnover  rate  for  this  occupation  in  that  area. 
The  second  highest  average  wages  were  in  the  Boston  SI-ISA  with  $U.88 
per  hour. 

The  lowest  average  wages  were  reported  for  the  New  Bedford  Labor 
Market  Area,  with  $il-.28  per  hour,  followed  by  Worcester  Labor  Market 
Area  with  $4.i<-5  per  hour. 
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Average  Hourly  EsLmings 

L.   P.  N. 

by  Labor  Market  Area 


Average 

Hourly  Wage 

Rank 

Boston 

4.88 

2 

Brockton 

5.04 

1* 

Fall  River 

4.50 

7 

Fitchburg 

4.75 

4 

Lawrence-Haverhill   4.52 

6 

Lowell 

4.75 

4 

New  Bedford 

4.28 

9 

Pittsfield 

4.57 

5 

Springfield 

4.83 

3 

Worcester 

4.45 

8 

*  See  narrative. 
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1/  XXX  =  Median 


Entry  Wages 
Licensed  Practical  Nurses 


Total  Finns 


With  No,     Prey.  Exp. 


us: 


100.0% 


With  1  yT«   Prev.  Exp. 


43 


100.0% 


Wages  -under  3.50 

3.50  -  3.59 

3.60  -  3.69 

3.70  -  3.79 

3.80  -  3.89 

3.90  -  3.99 

i^.OO  -  U.09 

i+.lO  -  if. 19 

U.20  -  I+.29 

i^.30  -  U.39 

i^.50  -  4.59 

U.60  -  U.69 

U.70  -  i+.79 

i|.8o  -  if. 89 

if. 90  -  if. 99 

5.00  and  over 


3 

6.8 

1 

2.3 

1 

2.3 

0 

- 

2 

h.5 

1 

2.3 

2 

h.5 

2 

i^.7 

0 

- 

1 

2.3 

2 

h.5 

1 

2.3 

8 

18.2 

7 

16.3 

1 

2.3 

2 

h.l 

XXX3 

6.8 

5 

11.6 

3 

6.8 

XXXI 

2.3 

11 

25.0 

6 

lif.O 

6 

13.7 

7 

16.3 

1 

2.3 

If 

9.3 

0 

- 

3 

7.0 

0 

- 

0 

- 

1 

2.3 

1 

2.3 

0 

- 

1 

2.3 
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Growth  in  the  Occaipation 

Statewide  occupational  projections  to  I985  show  employment 
levels  for  licensed  practical  nurses  increasing  by  50  per- 
cent during  the  period  197^-1985.  In  addition  to  openings 
created  by  this  growth  in  the  occupation,  it  is  anticipated 
that  there  will  be  a  large  number  of  openings  for  replacement 
needs  during  this  same  time  period. 

[Ehe  employers  surveyed  in  the  various  labor  market  areas  indicated 
that  the  majority  of  hires  in  the  occupation  were  for  replacement 
needs,  although  some  new  positions  had  been  created  during  the 
1976-1978  period.  This  trend  of  high  replacement  demand  was  pro- 
jected by  the  employers  to  continue  through  1979. 

It  can  be  faiirly  safely  assxnned   that  the  trends  projected  for 
this  occupation  will  hold  true  for  the  caning  years.  Not  only 
does  this  area  already  have  an  extensive  health  service  industry, 
but  also  it  is  expected  to  be  one  of  the  fastest  growing  industries 
into  the  1980's.  This  expansion  of  health  service  can  be  expected 
to  result  in  an  increased  demand  for  workers  at  all  occupational 
levels . 


Annual  Average  Number  of  Job  Openings 
Practical  Nurses 
By  Labor  Mairket  Area 


' 

DUE  TO 

DUE  TO 

TOTAL 

aROX'rm 

Replacement 

Boston 

1,226 

U31 

795 

Brockton 

569 

i8i+ 

385 

Fall  River 

627 

198 

U29 

Fitchburg-Leominster 

353 

122 

231 

Lawrence-Haverhill 

1,426 

U80 

9^6 

Lowell 

617 

67 

550 

New  Bedford 

736 

252 

kSh 

Worcester 

181 

63 

118 

Springfield  Chicopee  Holyoke 

258 

78 

180 

Pittsfield 

661 

221 

kMo 

Source:  Division  of  Employment  Security 

Occupation/industrial  Research  Dept. 
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I!he  field  siirvey  indicated  that  the  demand  for  Licensed 
Practical  Ntirses  would  be  greater  in  nursing-convalescent 
hemes  than  in  hospitals. 

The  increase  in  demand  for  Licensed  Practical  Ntirses  in 
long-term  care  facilities  was  due  to  cost-consciousness 
and  regulations  concerning  steiffing  patterns  contained  in 
Chapter  223,  section  75?  General  Laws  of  Massachusetts. 

The  decrease  in  demand  for  Licensed  Practical  Nurses  in 
some  hospitals  was  a  conibination  of  reasons  the  foremost 
of  which  is  a  decline  in  the  average  length  of  hospitals 
confinement  for  patients.  The  decline  in  length  of  con- 
finement was  attributed  to  preventative  medicine  advance- 
ment, utilization  of  outpatient  clinics,  and  the  regulations 
of  commercial  insurers  and  Medicaid.  Furthermore,  many  nursing 
specialties  such  as  cardiac  intensive  care^  renal  dialysis, 
and  hums  treatment  require  highly  specialized  knowledge  and 
training. 

Chapter  88h,   Section  2  of  the  General  Laws  requires  "that  he- 
ginning  January  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty- three ,  every 
person  seeking  renewal  or  licensing  hereunder  shall  provide  evidence 
of  such  continuing  education  as  the  board  shall  require  by  regula- 
tion, unless  the  board  accepts  the  training  and  experience  of  any 
such  person  in  lieu  of  said  continuing  education  requirements". 
The  enforcement  of  this  regulation  may  impact  on  Licensed  Practical 
Nurses  who  have  renewed  their  license  every  two  years,  but  have  not 
had  recent  employment  in  nursing. 
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Licensed  Practical  Nurses  -  Supply  in  Massachusetts 


Currently  there  are  ^,000  registered  Licensed  Practical 
Nurses  in  the  Baystatei  *  Added  to  this  figure  yearly  are 
the  graduates  of  the  vocational  and  hospital  training  pro- 
grams. During  1978,  there  were  l,l83  new  graduates  of 
practical  nursing  programs  throughout  the  state. 

Vocational  schools  accounted  for  better  than  two-thirds 
of  the  graduates  with  8li<-(69  percent),  and  hospitsil  pro- 
grams turned  out  the  remaining  369  (31  percent).  The 
larger  labor  market  sireas  produced  the  greater  number  of 
graduates.  Boston  and  Springfield  each  had  632  and  12 ir- 
respectively. 

Eleven  schools  responded  to  a  brief  survey  questionaire. 
Although  they  are  not  actually  representative  of  schools 
across  the  state,  they  still  might  serve  as  an  indicator 
of  conditions  typical  with  other  schools.  These  schools 
anticipated  slight  growth  in  enrollment  over  the  next  two 
years.  They  estimate  a  gradtial  increase  of  k.S   percent 
between  1978  and  1979  aJ^d  a  6.6  percent  increase  between 
1978  and  1980.  They  also  indicated  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  LPN  graduates  remained  within  the  labor  market  area 
and  with  their  profession.  Table  1  provides  a  Labor  Market 
Area  overview  of  the  supply  of  Licensed  Practical  Nurses 
■vrtio  graduate  from  Vocational  Technical  Schools. 

Table  2  indicates  the  number  of  graduates  from  approved 
schools  of  practical  nursing  in  calender  year  1978. 


*CommonwesLlth  of  Massachusetts,  Board  of  Registration  in  Nursing 
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ESARS  -  Employment  Service 


The  Employment  Service  Automated  Reporting  System 
(ESAES)  statewide  indicates  that  from  October  1,  1977 
throiigh  March  31  j  1978,  the  nxmber  of  Licensed  Practic- 
al Nurses  who  registered  for  placement  services  was 
l,llU,  Thirty-fotir  percent  of  the  LPN's  registered  for 
placement  service  within  the  Boston  SMSA,  Of  the  job 
orders  placed  for  LPN's  within  the  Boston  SI4SA,  eighty- 
one  percent  were  filled  by  applicants  referred  by  the 
enplojnnent  service. 

Within  the  Boston  SMSA,  there  were  h6   Licensed  Practic- 
al Nurses  who  utilized  the  State  Nurses'  Registry  between 
October  1,  1977  through  "March  31,  1978.  The  number  of 
Registered  Nrirses  using  the  service  was  9^0.  Of  the  k6 
LPN's  registered  twenty  were  active  in  March,  1978« 

The  Massachusetts  State  Employment  Service  maintains  a 
Registry  for  Private  Duty  Nurses  at  hospitals  settings. 
The  Registry  operates  7  days  a  week  including  holidays, 
(The  Unit  was  fully  operational  during  the  February 
"Blizzard  of  78"),  To  be  eligible  for  private  duty 
referrals  the  nurse  must  meet  strict  established  require- 
ments. 

The  short-term,  non-permanent  employment  attachment  of 
special  duty  nursing  is  attractive  to  both  secondary  wage- 
earners  and  retirees  whose  ajinual  wages  are  fixed  by  pen- 
sion plans  or  Social  Security  requirements. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
STATE  HOUSE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Rides  and  Regulations  filed  in  this  Office  under  the  provisions  of 
CHAPTER  30A  as  amended. 


Filed  by. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 


LICENSING  OF  LONG-TERM  CARE  FACILITIES  -  FEBRUARY,  1977  COMPILATION 


Date  Faed. 


February  18,  1977 


Date  Published. 


February  25,   1977 


Chapter  233,  sec.  75 

Printed  copies  of  rules  and  regulations  purporting  to  be  issued  by 
authority  of  any  department,  commission,  board  or  Officer  of  the 
Commonwealth  or  any  city  or  town  having  authority  to  adopt  them, 
or  printed  copies  of  any  ordinances  or  town  by-laws,  shall  be  ad- 
mitted without  certification  or  attestations,  but  if  this  genuineness 
is  questioned,  the  court  may  require  such  certifications  or  attesta- 
tions thereof  as  it  deems  necessary. 


Attested  as  a  true  copy 
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, 0  Nursing  Services 

I   7.1   All  facilities  shall  provide  appropriate,  adequate  and  sufficient  nursing 
services  to  nect  the  needs  of  patients  or  residents  and  to  assure  that 
preventive  neasures,  treatments,  nedications,  diets,  restorative  services, 
activities  and  related  services  are  carried  out,  recorded  and  reviewed. 

7.1.1  Facilities,  that  provide  Level  I,  II  or  III  care  shall  provide  a 
2'1-hour  nursing  service  vith  an  adequate  number  of  trained  and 
experienced  nursing  personnel  on  duty  2^   hours  per  day,  seven 
days  a  week,  including  vacation  and  other  relief  periods. 

7.1.2  Nxirsing  services  in  facilities  that  provide  Level  I,  II,  or  III 
care  shall  be  in  accordance  with  v/ritten  policies  and  procedures. 

7.1.3  Facilities  that  provide  only  Level  IV  care  are  not  required  to 
provide  organized,  routine  nursing  services.   Hov/ever,  nursing 
services  shall  be  provided  as  needed  to  residents  in  tiie  case  of 
minor  illness  of  a  temporary  nature. 


7.2   Miniin\ain  nursing  personnel  requirements 
7.2.1   General 


7.2.1.1  Nursing  personnel  shall  not  serve  on  active  duty  more 

,  than  12  hours  per  day,  or  more  than  43  hours  per  week, 

on  a  regular  basis. 

7.2.1.2  One  director  of  nurses  nay  cover  multiple  units  of  the 
same  or  different  levels  of  care  v/ithin  a  single  facility. 
One  supervisor  of  nurses  i^ay  cover  up  to  two  units  of-  the 
same  or  different  levels  of  care  within  a  single  facility. 

7.2.1.3  Full-time  shall  mean  40  ho^lrs  per  week,  five  days  per  week. 

7.2.1.4  The  amount  of  nursing  care  time  per  patient  shall  be 
exclusive  of  non-nursing  duties. 

7.2.1.5  The  minim'jm  staf-^inq  patterns  and  nursing  care  hours  as 
contained  herein  shall  mean  minimum,  basic  requirements. 
Additional  staff  will  be  necessary  in  many  facilities  to 
provide  adequate  services  to  meet  patient  needs. 

7.2.1.6  The  supervisor  of  nurses  and  the  charge  nurse,  but  not 
the  director  o^.  nurses,  m^y  be  counted  in  the  calcula- 
tion of  licensed  nursing  personnel. 

7.2.2   Facilities  that  provide  Level  I  care  shall  provide: 

7.2.2.1  A  full-time  director  of  nurses  during  the  day  shift. 

7.2.2.2  A  full-time  suTrer^/isor  of  nurses  during  the  day  shift, 
five  days  a  week  for  facilities  v/ith  more  than  one  unit. 
In  facilities  with  a  single  unit,  the  director  of  nurses 
may  function  as  supoirvisor. 
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■7,2.2.3  A  charge  nurse  24  hours  per  day,  seven  days  a  week 
for  each  unit. 

7.2.2.4  Sufficient  ancillary  nursing  personnel  to  meet  patient 
needs . 

7.2.2.5  As  a  basic  mininun,  facilities  that  provide  Level  I  care 
shall  provide  a  total  of  2.6  hours  of  nursing  care  per 
patient  per  day;  at  least  O.G  hours  shall  be  provided 

by  licensed  nursing  personnel  dnd   2.0  hours  by  ancillary 
nursing  personnel. 

7.2.3  Facilities  that  provide  Level  II  care  shall  provide: 

7.2.3.1  A  full-time  director  of  nurses. 

7.2.3.2  A  full-time  supervisor  of  nurses  during  the  day  shift, 
five  days  a  week  for  facilities  with  more  than  one  unit. 
In  facilities  with  only  a  single  unit,  the  director  of 
nurses  may  function  as  supervisor. 

7,2.3.2.1  A  SlICFC  shall  provide  a  full-time  supervisor 
of  nurses  during  the  day  and  evening  shifts, 
five  days  a  week,  who  shall  be  a  registered 
nurse  and  shall  have  had  at  least  t^ra  years 
of  nxirsing  experience,  one  year  of  which  has 
been  in  pediatric  nursing. 

7.2.3.3  A  charge  nurse,  24  hours  per  day,  seven  days  a  v;eek  for 
each  unit. 

7.2.3.3.1  A  5:iCFC  shall  provide  a  charge  nurse,  24 

hours-a-day,  seven  days-a-v;eek  for  each  unit, 
who  shall  be  a  registered  nurse  and  shall 
have  had  at  least  one  year  of  full-time 
training  or  experience  in  pediatric  nursing. 

7.2.3.4  Sufficient  ancillary  nursing  personnel  to  meet  patient 
needs . 

7.2.3.5  As  a  basic  nininum,  facilities  that  provide  Level  II 
care  shall  provide  a  total  of  2.0  hours  of  nursing 
care  per  patient  per  day;  at  least  O.G  hours  shall  bo 
provided  by  licensed  nursing  nersonnel  and  1.4  hours  by 
ancillary  nursing  personnel . 

7.2.3.5.1  As  a  basic  ninimiun,  a  SNCFC  shall  provide  a 
total  of  3.0  hours  of  nursing  care  per 
patient  per  day;  at  least  1.0  hours  of  nursing 
care  shall  be  provided  by  licensed  nursing 
personnel  and  2.0  hours  by  ancillary  nursing 
personnel . 

7.2.4  Facilities  that  provide  Level  III  care  shall  provide: 

7.2.4.1   A  full-tino  supcr'/isor  of  nurses  during  the  day  shift, 

five  days  a  veck,  in  facilities  v;ith  more  than  one  unit. 
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7.2.4.1.1  A  INCFC  shall  provide  a  full-time  supervisor 
of  nurses  during  the  day  shift,  five  days- 
a-wech,  who  shall  be  a  registered  nurse  and 
shall  have  had  at  least  two  years  of  nursing 
experience,  one  year  of  which  has  been  in 
pediatric  nursing. 

7.2.4.2  A  charge  nurse  during  the  day  and  evening  shifts,  seven 
days  a  week,  for  each  unit. 

7.2.4.2.1  A  IMCFC  shall  provide  a  charge  nurse,  24  hours- 
a-day,  seven  days-a-week,  for  each  unit,  who 
shall  be  a  registered  nurse  and  shall  have  had 
at  least  one  year  of  full-tine  training  or 
experience  in  pediatric  nursing. 

7.2.4.3  A  nurse 's  aide  who  is  a  responsible  person,  on  duty 
during  the  night  shift. 

7.2.4.4  Sufficient  ancillary  nursing  personnel  to  meet  patient 
needs . 

7.2.4.5  As  a  basic  nininuin,  facilities  that  provide  Level  III 
care  shall  provide  a  total  of  1.4  hours  of  nursing  care 
per  patient  per  day;  at  least  0.4  shall  be  provided  by 
licensed  nursing  personnel  and  1.0  hours  by  ancillary 
n\irsing  personnel. 

7.2.4.5.1  As  a  basic  mininun,  an  IlICFC  shall  provide  a 

total  of  2.0  hours  of  nursing  care  per  patient 
per  day;  at  least  O.G  shall  be  provided  by 
licensed  nursing  personnel  and  1.4  hours  by 
ancillary  nursing  personnel. 

7.2.4.6  The  facility  shall  provide  additional  nursing  services, 
sufficient  to  neet  the  needs,  in  the  event  a  patient 
has  a  minor  illness  and  is  not  transferred  to  a  higher 
level  facility  or  unit. 

7.2.5   Facilities  that  provide  Level  IV  care  shall  provide: 

7.2.5.1  A  responsible  person  on  the  nremises  at  all  times. 

7.2.5.2  In  facilities  with  less  than  20  beds,  at  least  one 
"responsible  person"  on  active  duty  during  the  ~wa]:ing 
hours  in  the  ratio  of  one  per  ten  residents. 

7.2.5.3  In  facilities  with  more  than  20  beds,  at  least  one 
"responsible  person"  on  active  duty  at  all  times 
during  the  24  hours  of  the  day,  seven  days  a  week, 
per  unit. 

7.2.5.4  If  none  of  the  responsible  persons  on  duty  are  licensed 
nurses,  then  the  facility  shall  provide  a  licensed 
consultant  nurse,  four  hours  per  month  per  unit.   (In 
raultiple  level  facilities  the  director  or  supervisor  of 
nurses  may  function  in  this  capacity) . 
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7.3   Qualifications  and  Duties 

7.3.1  Director  of  Nurses:   The  Director  of  Nurses  shall  be  a  registered 
nurse  with  at  least  two  years  of  nursing  experience,  at  least  one 
of  v;hich  has  been  in  an  administrative  or  supervisory  capacity. 
The  director  of  nurses  shall  be  resoonsible  for:   development  of 
the  objectives  and  standards  of  nursing  practice  and  procedures, 
overall  management  of  nursing  personnel,  coordination  of  nursing 
services,  development  of  staff  training  programs,  and  the  eval- 
uation and  review  of  patient  care  and  n"Lirsing  care  practices. 

7.3.2  Supervisor  of  "Turses :   The  supervisor  of  nurses  shall  be  a  regis- 
tered nurse  v;ith  at  least  two  years  of  nursina  experience,  one 

of  which  has  been  in  a  charge  nurse  capacitv.   The  supervisor  of 
nxirses  shall  be  responsible  for:   the  supervision  of  nursing  care 
and  nursing  personnel,  the  supervision  and  evaluation  of  staff 
assignments  and  performance,  the  supervision  of  patient  care, 
the  application  and  evaluation  of  patient  care  plans  and  the  inte- 
gration of  nursing  care  with  other  professional  services. 

7.3.3  Charrre  Nurse ;   The  charge  nurse  shall  be  a  registered  nurse  or 
a  licensed  practical  n\irse;  provided  that,  in  a  Level  I  or  II 
unit,  a  practical  nurse  licensed  by  waiver  mav  serve  in  such 
capacity  only  if  sheAie  has  received  a  passing  grade  either  on 
the  Massachusetts  written  state  licensure  e>:amin'Ttion  given  in 
the  years  1^53,  195?  and  1960  by  the  Board  of  Reaistration  in 
Nursing  or  on  the  federal  '"'ublic  Health  Service  Proficiency 
Examination  for  Practical  Niirses  Licensed  by  Waiver  given  period- 
ically by  the  Department  in  accordance  with  federal  regulations. 
The  charge  nurse  shall  be  responsible  for  t>.3  performance  of 
total  nursing  care  of  the  patients  in  his/!ior  unit  during  his/her 
tour  of  duty  v/ith  the  assistance  of  ancillary  nursing  personnel. 

7.3.4  Tlie  Murse'r;  Aide  or  the  "^.o sponsible  Person  on  duty  in  facilities 
tliat  provide  Level  III  or  IV  care  shall  be  readily  accessible  so 
that  patients  or  residents  can  easily  report  injuries,  symptoms, 

or  emergencies.   Such  person  shall  be  responsible  for  assuring  that 
appropriate  action  is  taken  promptly,  and  facilities  shall  be 
responsible  for  establishing  mechanisms  and  procedures  for  the 
nurse's  aide  or  responsible  person  to  obtain  assistance  in  the 
case  of  an  emergency. 

7.3.5  Licensed  practical  nurses,  nurses'  aides  and  orderlies  shall  be 
assigned  duties  consistent  with  their  training  and  experience. 

7.3.5.1  A.  SNCFC  or  II7CFC  shall  provide  nurses'  aides  who  have 

training  or  experience  in  caring  for  children.   Assign- 
ments shall  be  made  so  that  each  patient  is  cared  for 
by  at  least  one  aide  who  is  assigned  to  care  for  him 
on  a  continuing  basis. 

7.3.6  At  no  time  shall  direct  patient  care  be  provided  by  individuals 
under  16  years  of  age,  housekeeping  staff  or  kitchen  workers. 

7.3.7  Nursing  personnel  shall  not  perform  housekeeping,  laundry,  cooking 
or  other  such  tasks  normally  performed  by  maintenance  or  other 
personni^l .  , 
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